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no similar development has occurred, for no advance has taken
place since ancient times, and no single proposition can be formu-
lated which will command general assent among metaphysicians
themselves. The nature and existence of God and the self, the
validity of the causal axiom, and even that of mathematics are all
called into question. In this predicament we may well ask whether
a revolution similar to those already made in the other sciences
may not be practicable and lead to similar beneficial results. The
aim of metaphysics is to study the real as such, that is the
universe in general, not this or that special department of it.
Hence this revolution requires the hypothesis that the universe in
general, in so far as it is capable of being known, contains certain
elements which are contributed to it by the mind. This, however,
will involve the further supposition that by' the universe in so far
as it is capable of being known' we mean ' the universe in so far as
it is capable of being experienced', for then we might hold that,
inasmuch as experiencing is an activity, it does contribute some-
thing to its own object by imposing on it a determinate form: and
if this is so, we may hope to discover that form and in so doing to
find out what are in fact the laws to which nature qua object of
experience is subject.
Such an hypothesis would be not unlike that introduced by
Copernicus1 into the sphere of astronomy. For just as he succeeded
in explaining what had previously been regarded as the real motion
of the fixed stars as an apparent motion due to the real change in
the position of the observer relative to them, so we should be
explaining the most general laws of nature, which we normally
take to be entirely independent of our apprehension and inherent
in things, as being actually contributed by ourselves and relating
not things as they are in themselves but things as they appear to
us under conditions of sensibility. Naturally such a view can be
as he generally calls it, transcendental as distinct from transcendent
philosophy.
1 B xvi. This analogy between the Copernican and the Critical hypothesis is
liable to be misleading. What strikes the reader at once is that whereas Copernicus
deposed the observer from his geocentric primacy and rendered him much less
important than he had been, the Critical philosophy makes him more important
than had previously been supposed. He is no longer regarded as the passive
recipient of sense-data but is supposed himself to contribute the formal element
in apprehension. This, however, is not the point. All that Kant means by his
comparison is that in both hypotheses we find a revolution or drastic revision of
a primary assumption which had long been allowed to pass unchallenged. In one
case what is assumed is the immobility, in the other the passivity of the observer.